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MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

Save money on every ticket you buy! Get the Triangle Cinema 
magazine first! 

Triangle membership is a great way to save money on a good time. 
For £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) you get attractive discounts on tickets 
to Triangle events for a year. Regulars quickly recoup their 
investment, and benefit from special free screenings, special offers 
and reciprocal membership with other arts centres. 

or 

MAILING MEMBERSHIP 

Triangle magazine for one year mailed to you. £2.50 (£1.50 
concessions) 

JOIN NOW Four easy ways to join: 

’Telephone the Box Office on 021 359 3979 (Access/Visa welcome) 

"Send us the booking form today 

’Call in at the main Box Office 

’Join when you buy your next ticket 

The Triangle Cafe is now open 7 days a week, from 2.30 to 

8.30pm, serving refreshments and delicious home-made cakes. 

Hot meals are available in the evenings. 

DISABLED FACILITIES are available at the Cinema and we give 
one complimentary ticket to your attendant. Ask for the Duty 
House Manager on arrival. 


SPECIAL OFFER - JULY/AUGUST 
3 For the price of 2. Make 2 .utvanco bookings and a third 
ticket FREE! Rinj; l?o\ Office for details 


CINEMA PRICES 

£2.30-Public. £1.80-Members, Students. £1.10-Senior Citizens, 
Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets £1.10 for week-day matinees. 

HOW TO BOOK TICKETS 
IN ADVANCE 

•^Telephone the Box Office 021-359 3979/4192 
ACCESS and VISA welcome for all events. 

*Post us the Booking Form *Call in at the Box Office 
BOX OFHCE OPENING TIMES: Mon-Fri 9.30 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. 

TICKET SHOP 

You can now buy your tickets in the city centre from the TICKET 
SHOP, City Arcade, off Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

So don't be disappointed—buy your tickets NOW! 
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A Handful of Dust (PG) 

July 1-17 (See Calendar for times) 

The classy run of British literary adaptations, 
which has been devoted almost solely of late to 
E.M. Forster, continues here in peerless style with 
a rich, passionate and moving slice of Evelyn 
Waugh. This is not the broadly comic Waugh of, 
say. Decline and Fall or The Loved One (both of 
which translated dismally to the cinema), but 
rather the author responding to personal tragedy 
with emotion, wit and darkest irony. 

These elerftents have been lovingly recreated by 
the producer and director of TV's Brideshead 
Revisited, but in brush strokes boldly broadened 
for the big screen. From a dazzling opening set 
against South American waterfalls and jungles to 
the opulence of English country house life and 
1930s London nightery, all is magnificently 
woven into a perfect cinematic fabric. 

Tony and Brenda Last (James Wilby and Kristin 
Scott Thomas, a breathtakingly beautiful and 
talented newcomer) seem to be happily married 
in Hetton, their large Gothic pile. But when idle, 
penniless John Beaver (Rupert Graves) arrives for 
the weekend, he becomes the catalyst for an 
increasingly shattering series of events. 


For bored Lady Brenda, Beaver is a convenient 
toy boy, re-introducing her to the pleasures of the 
capital. While she is away, the Last's young son is 
killed in a hunting accident, and that, in turn, 
proves all the excuse she needs to walk out on a 
dazed Tony. When messy divorce proceedings are 
curtailed, Tony decides to join a jungle expedition 
in Brazil, where he will eventually fall prey to a 
sinister Fate at the hands of half-caste Mr. Todd. 

This final downbeat element is the only 
question mark against the otherwise bright 
prospects for a great British film .—Quentin 
Falk/Screen International. 

Director: Charles Sturridge. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: James Wilby, Kristin Scott Thomas, Rupert Graves. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 117mins. 

Travelling North (15) 

July 8 -15 (See Calendar for times) 

Based on a popular play by leading Australian 
writer David Williamson, Travelling North is an 
unsentimental yet ultimately very moving story 
of love in the autumn years of life. It stars the 
excellent Leo McKern as Frank, an ex-communist 
and civil engineer who retires to a house in sub¬ 
tropical northern Queensland. He is accompanied 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT (Just 15 mins walk from New Street Station): Walk up 
Corporation Street from the centre of town, past the law courts, go 
down the subway by Barclays Bank and then continue up Aston 
Street till you find us, set back on the left. (The Triangle Cinema is 
on the triangular campus of Aston University—now called the 
Aston 
Triangle.) 

BY BUS: Buses 93,94,14,55,43,103,104, stop nearby. 

BY CAR: From the City centre take Jennens Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. 

Parking is available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street, and the new plot 
on Holt Street. 
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TRAVELLING NORTH 


by Frances (Julia Blake), an attractive middle- 
aged divorcee, and the scene seems set for a 
happy, peaceful existence. But the dream is 
threatened by Frank's deteriorating health and by 
Frances' family responsibilities. 

Williamson's excellent script is a witty and 
perceptive exploration of the emotional lives of 
an age group that tends to be ignored or 
patronised by film-makers. Happily, the couple in 
Travelling North are never reduced to stereotypes 
or viewed as social problems. Their life together 
is seen as being subject to the ups and downs of 
any relationship, with even the family exerting its 
influences and pressures from a distance. 
Significantly, the dream of escaping to a quiet life 
in the country is frustrated from the start, as an 
over-friendly neighbour invades the couple's 
privacy as soon as they begin to celebrate their 
arrival at the supposedly isolated house. 

The film's attention is very much focused on the 
crotchety yet endearing Frank, who can't resist 
offending his boring neighbour or pouring scorn 
on his doctor's medical diagnosis. 'The autumn of 
our days?’ he mocks the marrying registrar. 'Get 
on with it before we slide into winter.’ The part 
might have been written for McKern, who is both 
funny and touching as the bossy old man who is 
clearly disappointed with his life (his career, we 
discover, was hampered by his political beliefs) 


and finds as much solace in classical music as in 
any of his human relationships. 

Williamson, who is an experienced scriptwriter 
as well as playwright (his film credits include 
The Club, Gallipoli, and The Year of Living 
Dangerously), has adapted his own work for the 
screen and ensures that the results never appear 
stagey. Carl Schultz's unfussy direction is 
perfectly in tune with the sentiments of the piece 
and avoids the sentimentality of On Golden Pond, 
with which Travelling North has inevitably been 
compared. 

Director: Carl Schultz. Australia, 1986. 

Starring: Leo McKern, Julia Blake, Graham Kennedy. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 97 mins. 

Making Mr. Right (15) 

July 18-21 (See Calendar for times) 

Unjustly neglected in this country, Susan 
Seidelman's follow-up to her successful 
Desperately Seeking Susan is a hugely enjoyable s-f 
sex satire. Ann Magnuson plays Frankie Stone, a 
high-powered public relations consultant who is 
hired by the Chemtec Corporation of Miami to 
improve the social skills of Ulysses (John 
Malkovich), an android created by bumbling 
scientist Dr. Jeff Peters (also played by 


MAKING MR. RIGHT 



Malkovich). 

Frankie does 
such a good job 
on Ulysses— 
creating the ideal 
New Man, 'an 
unlikely 
combination of 
macho physical desperately seeking susan 

attributes, emotional vulnerability and dogged 
devotion’, in critic Pam Cook's words—that she 
falls in love with him. 

Like Desperately Seeking Susan, Making Mr. 

Right is a bold, lively and colourful exploration of 
female fantasy. Frankie is the typical Seidelman 
heroine. She may be a success^l career woman, 
but her private life is a mess. An affair with a 
would-be politician (whose public image, 
incidentally, she has helped to create) is on the 
rocks because of his philandering. The male 
characters in Seidelman's films tend to be either 
bumbling idiots or good-looking, sensitive types 
(cf Aidan Quinn in Desperately Seeking Susan). In 
Mr. Right, the heroine gets to mould her man, but 
he happens to be an android with child-like 
human qualities. 

Director: Susan Seidelman. U.SA., 1987. 

Starring: John Malkovich, Ann Magnuson, Glenne Headly. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 98 mins. 


Desperately 
Seeking Susan (15) 

July 18-21 (See Calendar for times) 

An ad in the personal column of a newspaper 
leads bored New York housewife Roberta 
(Rosanna Arquette) on the trail of the mysterious 
Susan (Madonna), an irresponsible character who 
lives off her wits and sexuality. The two women's 
lives become entangled through a series of 
mistaken identities, and the scene is set for 
excitement and romance. 

Seidelman's wonderful comedy is a feminist 
caper film with a clever script (partly inspired by 
Celine and Julie Go Boating) and delightful 
performances. It's much more sophisticated and 
appealing than the Madonna vehicle it was mark¬ 
eted as in 85 and can be enjoyed here in the com¬ 
pany of Seidelman's new film. Making Mr. Right. 

Director: Susan Seidelman. U.SA., 1985. 

Starring: Rosanna Arquette, Madonna, Aidan Quinn. 

Colour. 103 mins. 

Wings of Desire (15) 

July 22-27 (See Calendar for times and 
Wim Wenders season for notes) 
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IRONWEED 


Ironweed (15) 

July 29-August 14 (See Calendar for 
times) 

At last, a real part for Jack Nicholson to sink his 
teeth into, and one which, as the title suggests, 
discourages charisma, mannerisms and much 
beyond the register of stocial endurance. As 
Francis Phelan, one-time family man and baseball 
contender reduced by guilt to Depression-era 
drifter, the star drives for the marrow, for the 
spiritual dimension beyond the stubble and 
staggers that eluded Rourke in Barfly. There's a 
hard-won integrity to both character and 
performance. Decades ago Phelan fatally 
dropped his baby son; during a trolly strike he 
threw a rock at a scab, accidentally killing him; a 
boxcar brawl over shoes resulted in another 
death: ghosts rise up to rebuke him. 'I don't hold 
grudges for more than five years,' he tells the 
apparitions, companionably. 'See ya.' His 
horizons have shrunk to somewhere to sleep for 
the night, the price of a bottle, and a new pair of 
shoes, but, like the Beckett characters who can't 
go on, he goes on. Weaker derelicts attach 


themselves to him—Rudy, cheerfully dying of 
cancer (Tom Waits, terrific), and Helen, a pathetic 
muttering bag-lady down from gentility (Meryl 
Streep, resembling Worzel Gummidge). Down 
here on the wintry streets of Albany, it's a 
casualty ward; a drunken Eskimo prostitute gets 
eaten by stray dogs, while a hobo camp is put to 
the torch by the citizenry. The characteristic 
Hector Babenco (Pixote, Kiss of the Spider Woman) 
concern for flotsam gets a sombre and lengthy 
workout, but its Nicholson's film.— Brian 
Case/Time Out. 

Director: Hector Babenco. U.SA., 1987. 

Starring: Jack Nicholson, Meryl Streep, Carroll Baker. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 144 mins. 

The Whales of August (W 

August 5-10 (See Calendar for times) 

Lindsay Anderson's film version of David Berry's 
play opens with a sepia-tinted Mary Steenburgen 
joyfully watching the spouters of the title, before 
fast-forwarding into the future. Sixty years later 
Libby (Bette Davis) and Sarah (Lillian Gish) are 


still on the Maine-land of an island, where they 
spent the summer with their husbands who, like 
the leviathans themselves, have long since gone. 
Libby, who is blind, treats her sister with disdain 
but allows her to brush her long ivory hair. 

When Sarah invites the exiled Russian charmer 
M. Maranov (Vincent Price) to dinner, Libby 
expresses her disapproval by refusing to permit 
the crashing Joshua (Harry Carey Jr) to install a 
picture window... 

Nothing much happens in this curious chamber 
piece—the couple of crumblies chinwag with 
blowsy friend Tisha (Ann Sothern); Mr. Maranov 
catches a fish; Sarah pegs out the washing—but 
the dragonish Ms. Davis is in fine form and Ms. 
Gish is as captivating as ever; both of them true 
survivors. A gentle interlacing of memory, 
comedy and pathos, this is a golden opportunity 
to enjoy, if not whale music, then the probable 
swansong of two giants of cinema.— Mark 
Sanderson/Time Out. 

Director: Lindsay Anderson. U.SA., 1987. 

Starring: Bette Davis, Lillian Gish, Vincent Price. 

Colour. 91 mins. 

Tampopo (Dandelion) (18) 
August 19-24 (See Calendar for times) 

Tampopo (Nobuko Miyamoto) is a restaurant 
proprietress who means well but who makes the 
worst noodles in Japan. ('The image I had in 
mind,' said the actress, 'was the worst sort of 
woman who works in McDonalds.') How can she 
improve? Enter a lorry driver who initiates a 
training programme of keep-fit and time-and- 
motion exercises for her, as well as organising 
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TAMPOPO 


spying missions on nearby restaurants and 
recruiting expert tuition for the creation of the 
quintessential noodle soup. 

In outline, the film resembles a good-natured 
revenge on Woody Allen's What’s Up, Tiger Lily, 
which re-dubbed a Japenese Bond-type thriller so 
that it turned into a frenzied search for an egg- 
salad recipe. Tampopo is also a gastronomic 
western, in which a mysterious stranger—Shane 
as chef—rides to the rescue of a household that 
needs help. Part of the film's humour comes from 
its mock-serious style, as in the scene when a 
tasting of noodles is conducted as if testing rare 
wine. 'They've got sincerity but they lack guts,' is 
one verdict. 

But this is only half the picture. Alongside the 
main plot are deftly interwoven a series of comic- 
revue sketches on the theme of food, glorious 
food. Celebrating after a visit to the dentist by 
treating himself to an ice-cream, a man is 
suddenly confronted by a child with a carrot 
round his neck and a note from his mum that 
proclaims 'I only eat natural food.' A gourmet 
gangster finds an erotic use for an egg yolk and 
dies with a recipe on his lips (this is a long way 
from Cagney and his grapefruit). A housewife on 
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her deathbed responds to an entreaty from her 
distraught husband to cook one last meal, at 
which point she expires and the unhappy family 
eat it all up in honour of her memory while the 
food—and the corpse—are still warm. 

Tampopo is the second film of Juzo Itami. He is 
the son of a great Japanese director of the 1930s; a 
former film actor in films like 55 Days at Peking 
and Lord Jim; and star of Yoshimitsu Morita's 
enormously popular satire on the conformity and 
success-ethic of the Japanese bourgeoisie. The 
Family Game (1983), which inspired Itami to try 
his hand at directing. His three films to date—the 
other two being The Funeral (1984) and A Taxing 
Woman (1987)—have been enormously successful 
at home and have added a vein of surrealism to 
his satirical observations on his countrymen and 
on the middle-class. A Japanese Bunuel? It is a 
mouth-watering prospect. Perhaps the 
international acclaim of Tampopo will prompt the 
wider release of his other films for its effect is, 
appropriately enough, like that of the perfect 
meal: it is a treat, and it leaves you wanting 
more.— Neil Sinyard 

Director; Juzo Itami. Japan, 1986. 

Starring: Tsutomu Yamazaki, Nobuko Miyamoto, Koji Yakusho. 
Colour. English subtitles. 114 mins. 

Track 29 (18) 

August 26 - 31 
(See Calendar for times) 

Dennis Potter wrote the script for this exciting 
new Nicolas Roeg movie, which is as daring and 
imaginative a work as one would expect from 
two such unorthodox talents. Roeg and Potter 
share a few interests, including a fascination with 
America and a healthy mistrust of 
straightforward storytelling techniques. This and 
much more is evident from Track 29, which is set 
entirely in the U.S. but doesn't look at all like an 
American picture. More specifically, the setting is 
a small town in North Carolina, where the film's 
slightly demented cast of characters pursue their 
obsessions. 

Linda (Theresa Russell) is desperate for a child 
but her husband Henry (Christopher Lloyd) is 
more interested in extending his model railway, 
which already occupies much of their home. So 
obsessed is Henry with his miniature locomotives 
and tracks that he ignores Linda's heavy drinking 
and suicide threats. Equally irresponsible in his 


job as doctor at a local hospital, he indulges in 
childish sexual games with a young nurse and 
sees his sacking as a golden opportunity to 
concentrate on his real vocation. Linda's 
frustration at Henry's lack of concern leads her to 
dwell on a traumatic episode from the past when, 
as a disgraced teenage mother, she was forced to 
have her baby adopted. Now she finds her home 
invaded by a strange young man, Martin (Gary 
Oldman), who claims to be that long lost son. 

Right from the opening scenes of Gary Oldman 
dressed in strange garb and yelling 'mommy' at 
the top of his voice as he stands by Cape Fear 
bridge. Track 29 contrives to be disquieting and 
funny in about equal measure, and often at the 
same time. This double-edged attack on our 
sensibilities is typical of Potter's writing, yet 
rarely has it worked so effectively on screen. 

Roeg must take much of the credit here for the 
way in which he makes the material his own. In 
the Roeg scheme of things, Oldman's Martin 
becomes another 'stranger in a strange land.' Like 
David Bowie's alien in The Man Who Fell to Earth, 
he is given an English identity and has 
considerable difficulty in communicating with 
Americans. Typically, Roeg leaves open the 
question of Martin's exact status within the film: 
much of the time he seems as real as any of the 
other characters, but there are occasional hints 
that he may just be a figment of Linda's 
imagination. By refusing to close off options in 
this way, the film allows its audience to piece 
together a wealth of references and associations. 

The movie references take in J. Lee Thompson's 
Cape Fear, a violent 1962 drama in which a 
psychotic Robert Mitchum terrorised the 
inhabitants of a small American town, and 
Psycho, Hitchcock's black comedy about poor 
Norman Bates and his troublesome 'mom'. Track 
29 is also about mothers and sons and it treats its 
Oedipal tale with a combination of tenderness 
and perverse humour. Regression is a major 
theme in the film, with almost all the characters 
exhibiting child-like behaviour whenever they let 
their obsession get the better of them. In the case 
of Henry and his trains, the whole process takes 
on ridiculous and frightening dimensions when 
he rouses a hall-full of fellow fanatics to fever 
pitch with a rendering of "Chattanooga Choo- 
Choo". 

Director: Nicolas Roeg. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Theresa Russell, Gary Oldman, Sandra Bernhard. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 86 mins. 
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WIM WENDERS DIRECTING SOLVEIG DOMMARTIN IN 
WINGS OF DESIRE 

WIM WENDERS 

In the course of time 



With his new film, Wings of Desire, Wim Wenders leaves the American settings of his recent films and returns to his 
native Germany, in so doing completing the circle begun with his first film, Summer in the City (1971), where the hero at 
the end was preparing to leave Germany for New York. It is also his first film to stay in one place. Previously, his characters 
have all been wanderers, drifting or driving from city to city, country to country, restlessly searching for somewhere their 
souls can take root. This rare moment of stasis in Wenders' career might be a good time to take stock of his achievement. 

Wenders came to prominence in the 1970s alongside other figures of the German cinema, notably Fassbinder and 
Herzog. The distinctive personality of his films was immediately apparent. He was a cooler customer than Fassbinder, pre¬ 
ferring gritty realism to heightened melodrama and a detached rather than didactic approach to life, love and politics, sexu¬ 
al and otherwise. He shared Herzog's suspicion of American 'cultural imperialism' but his attitude to America was 
ambivalent more than antagonistic. As a film critic he had championed directors like Nicholas Ray and Anthony Mann, and 
his casting of American actors and directors in his own movies, such as The American Friend (1977) and The State of 
Things (1982), betokened a serious attempt to reflect on America's enormous influence on post-war Germany in all 
aspects of its culture. It was inevitable that he would have a stab at an American classic—The Scarlet Letter in 1972— and 
even more inevitable that he would cinematically sample the country for himself. Paris, Texas (1984) offers the kind of 
freshly observed and yet acutely authentic picture of America that only a European could compose. 

Yet the interest of Wenders' movies is not so much in the stories he tells: it is more in the way he tells them. Perhaps one 
of the things that intrigued him about The Scarlet Letter was the fact that the main drama was over before the novel begins 
(the same is true, after all, of Paris, Texas). Wenders' films play down the importance of narrative and start always from 
place rather than plot. 'Life goes by without the need to turn into stories,' says the director in The State of Things, and the 
films doodle imaginatively in the space between life and stories, random reality and artistic contrivance. His ingenious and 
playful film about the writer Hammett (1981) is an elaboration of this. 

Yet Wenders' films are more than exercises in style. He has staked out a cinematic world that is identifiably his own. With 
the aid of his collaborators, particularly his brilliant cameraman Robby Muller and composer Jurgen Knfeper, he has estab¬ 
lished himself as the king of the road movie, one of the most sensitive directors of male friendship on film, and unquestion¬ 
ably the contemporary cinema's foremost documentarian of the alienating architecture of the modern metropolis. If 
Fassbinder was the new German cinema's Douglas Sirk, Wenders is its Fritz Lang, less nervously paranoid about urban 
oppression, more implacably fatalistic. Lang's was a twentieth century vision: Wenders' is a twenty-first.—A/e// Sinyard. 


This short season has been made possible by the British 
Film Institute's reissue of new 35mm prints of four key 
Wenders films (The Goalkeeper's Fear of the Penalty, 
Alice in the Cities, Kings of the Road and The American 
Friend} to coincide with the release of Wings of Desire. 
Our programme also includes the director's best known 
movie, Paris, Texas. 


The Goalkeeper's 
Fear of the Penalty 

(Die Angst des Tormanns 
beim Elfmeter) (PG) 

July 6, 7 (6.30 p.m.) 

A goalie of ageing agility by the name of Bloch 
(Arthur Brauss) lets in an easy goal, argues with 
the referee and storms off the field in a huff—or, 
as Groucho Marx would say, a minute and a huff. 
Thus begins an absurdist chain of events that will 
include the motiveless murder of a cinema 
cashier and a movement from city to village that 
will become a journey into the goalkeeper's past. 

On the surface, a conventionally structured 
thriller of crime and pursuit. But the film is based 
on a novel by Peter Handke, and just as Wenders 
found the novel's fascination to lie 'more in the 
sequence of sentences than in the sequence of 
events', so the film's fascination lies less in the 
narrative of detection and chase than in its atten¬ 
tion of visual space and atmosphere. It is a movie 
of fringe observation and offbeat detail, disrup¬ 
tive editing and claustrophobic camerawork, that 
cumulatively convey a sense of the hero's alien¬ 
ation. 

Central to the film is the metaphor of the goal¬ 
keeper, only intermittently involved with the 
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game (like the film with its own plot) but always 
tense, isolated, vulnerable, there to be shot at (like 
the film's alternately dispassionate and paranoid 
hero). It is Wenders' first commercial feature and 
most of his recognisable trademarks are already 
there—the Americanised settings, the movie ref¬ 
erences, the theme of journey, the sensitivity to 
place. Nevertheless, if alienation is the theme, it is 
observed with as much black humour as angst. 
Bloch might be your archetypal Outsider, who 
kills without guilt or remorse, but is it accidental 
that his name is the same as the author of Psycho? 
It would explain the film's tone, which has not 
only the chill of a Camus but the occasional cheek 
of a Hitchcock.— Neil Sinyard. 

Director: Wim Wenders, W. Germany!Austria, 1971. 

Starring: Arthur Brauss, Kai Fischer, Erika Pluhar. 

Colour. English subtitles. 101 mins. 

Alice in the Cities 

(Alice in den Stadten) (U) 

July 16, 1/(3.00 p.m.) 

Travelling home after an unsuccessful assignment 
in the U.S., journalist Philip Winter meets a 
German woman and her nine-year-old daughter, 
Alice, at an airline terminal in New York. When 
the woman disappears, the journalist finds him¬ 
self responsible for the girl, who accompanies 
him on a flight back to Europe. Philip and Alice 
then embark on a long journey through Germany 
in search of the girl's family home. 

Alice in the Cities is the most straightforward 
and accessible of Wenders' early films. Written by 
the film-maker without the assistance of his usual 
script collaborator, Peter Handke, it is free of the 
literary conceits and metaphors to be found in 
The Goalkeeper’s Fear of the Penalty and Wrong 
Movement. With this film Wenders discovered a 
more naturalistic yet richly evocative style which 
he was to develop to full potential in the epic 
Kings of the Road. Alice, it seems, was also epic in 
length before the director was forced to cut it 
down to commercially acceptable proportions. 
The present version concentrates on the relation¬ 
ship between Philip and Alice, which is depicted 
without a trace of false sentiment but with an 
attractive, low-key sense of humour. 

The journalist is a typical Wenders protagonist: 
an alienated outsider who attempts to make sense 
of the world through his art, which in Philip's 
case takes the form of an obsession with Polaroid 
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snapshots. As in most Wenders movies, a careful 
observation of character and landscape replaces 
the cinema's more traditional emphasis on dra¬ 
matic incident and narrative development. In 
other words, the experience of the journey itself 
is more important than the arrival at some prede¬ 
termined destination, a point humorously under¬ 
lined in the film by the fact that Alice has only a 
vague idea of the location of her grandmother’s 
house. It is through his wanderings with Alice, 
and perhaps in particular the child's fresh, opti¬ 
mistic outlook, that the journalist discovers the 
possibility of a fresh start in his own life. That's 
about as much as any Wenders hero can hope for, 
at least until the angels descend on Berlin in 
Wings of Desire.—Peter Walsh. 

Director: Wim Wenders. W. Germany, 1974. 

Starring: Rudiger Vogler, Yella Rottlander, Elizabeth Kreuzer. 
Black and white. English subtitles. 110 mins. 

Kings of the Road 

(Im Lauf der Zeit) (15) 

July 23, 24 (2.30 p.m.) 

One of the masterpieces of the New German 
Cinema, Kings of the Road is Wenders’ most exten¬ 
sive exploration of the various concerns that pre¬ 
occupied him in the 70s. Male friendship and 


questions of communication and identity are 
examined here with rare compassion and gentle 
humour as the director combines an open-ended 
road movie format with an admirably precise 
visual style. 

The original German title translates as In the 
Course of Time, and indeed the film's length (near¬ 
ly three hours) is crucial to its overall effect. 
Wenders describes in detail the experiences of his 
protagonists as he charts the gradual process by 
which they come to recognise and finally resolve 
their dilemmas. Informing this approach, and 
adding immeasurably to the film's appeal, is its 
great sense of respect for people, places and 
objects. 

As one might expect, Wenders’ contemplative 
approach doesn't make for a traditional male 
'buddy' movie. His characters are those familiar 
outsiders who seem crippled by some failure of 
communication. Bruno (Rudiger 'Vogler) is a lone¬ 
ly cinema repair man who travels along the bor¬ 
der with East Germany in a furniture van that 
serves both as his home and workshop. His trav¬ 
elling companion, Robert (Hanns Zischler), is 
escaping from a broken marriage and is first seen 
driving his car into a river in a mock suicide 
attempt. The two men strike up a friendship of 
sorts and their journey becomes in a sense a jour¬ 
ney into the past as they reflect on their lives and 


take time out to return to their respective homes. 
This process is seen as positive in that it helps to 
restore the characters’ sense of identity and opens 
up the possibility of change. 

'As a result of travelling’, says Wenders, 'my 
characters get out of their usual routine. Of 
course we don't know 
exactly how they will 
change, but we do know 
that they won't go back to 
where they came from. At 
the end of Kings of the 
Road we see that Robert 
intends to commit himself 
socially and work with 
children and that Bruno, in 
tearing up the map with 
his itinerary on it, breaks 
with his past—that is, he 
gives up his profession 
because he realises that the cinema in the 
provinces isn't worth supporting.' 

However debased it may have become, the cin¬ 
ema remains a crucial reference point in Kings of 
the Road. The ghosts of Fritz Lang and the golden 
age of German silent cinema haunt the scene in 
which a theatre owner says that no cinema at all 
would be preferable to the dross provided by 
today's ruthlessly commercial distributors. 
Wenders isn't indulging in nostalgia here, but he 
obviously despises what he sees as the brutalis¬ 
ing effect of much contemporary cinema. 
Happily, his own film manages to conjure up 
some of the best qualities of classic cinema with¬ 
out ever losing its decidedly modern feel and 
look.— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Wim Wenders. W. Germany, 1976. 

Starring: Rudiger Vogler, Hanns Zischler, Lisa Kreuzer. 

Black and white. English subtitles. 176 mins. 

The American Friend 

(Der Amerikanische Freund) 

(15) 

August 12-17 (See Calendar for 
times) 

It is not surprising that Patricia Highsmith did 
not warm to this adaptation of her novel, 
Ripley's Game. It omits much of her intricate plot¬ 
ting and changes Ripley from a Connoisseur- 
criminal into an urban cowboy. To add 


idiosyncrasy to injury, Wenders has Ripley played 
by Dennis Hopper, who is certainly a cult hero 
but hardly suggests Highsmith's cultured one. 
Still, all these changes are part of Wenders' grand 
strategy, which is the transformation of a pyscho- 
logical thriller into an ambitious allegory about 
the Americanisation of 
modern Germany. 

When asked by an 
underworld colleague to 
nominate an amateur 
assassin for a contract 
killing, Ripley petulantly 
nominates a dull picture- 
framer, Jonathan Zimmer¬ 
man (Bruno Ganz), who 
has insulted Ripley at an 
auction and whom Ripley 
knows to be suffering from 
leukaemia. Zimmerman is 
astounded to be approached but sorely tempted 
because he reckons he is dying anyway and the 
money will support his wife and son. The way 
becomes clear for a clumsy first murder, both 
menacing and absurd as the hit-man at the scene 
of his crime goes staggering in shock the wrong 
way down an escalator. A more elaborate second 
murder on a train takes an even stranger turn 
when Ripley himself assists, as a form of atone¬ 
ment for getting Zimmerman into this mess. The 
question now is: how will they get out? 

The American Friend has the intensity of film 
noir, playing ingeniously with the genre compo¬ 
nents of weak heroes, shadowy visuals and an 
overriding tone of social and philosophical pes¬ 
simism. It crosses all this with the emotional reso¬ 
nance of the buddy movie, in which a bond is 
formed between a death-haunted downbeat and a 
midnight cowboy. Part of the interest of the cen¬ 
tral relationship comes from the way 
Zimmerman's physical sickness seems to feed 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 




KINGS OF THE ROAD 
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into Ripley's spiritual state. The characters gradu¬ 
ally shift in the film's moral scales, as Ripley 
becomes more concerned about the situation he 
has contrived and Zimmerman becomes more 
compromised by it. 

The most important thing about this central 
relationship, however, is its symbolic power. 
Ripley's involvement with Zimmerman comes to 
stand for America's corruption of Germany with 
'friendship', which actually means money. The 
relationship is Wenders' metaphor for America's 
coming to the rescue of Germany but stealing its 
soul in the process. With significant guest appear¬ 
ances from Nicholas Ray and Samuel Fuller, 
which reinforce the film's American presence and 
film noir ambience, Wenders presses home his 
allegorical message. You cannot blame Highsmith 
for feeling hi-jacked, but nor can you deny the 
mastery with which Wenders executes his con¬ 
cept. This is one of the great films of the new 
German cinema.— Neil Sinyard. 

Director: Wim Wenders: W. Germany/France, 1977. 

Starring: Bruno Gam, Dennis Hopper, Gerard Blain. 

Colour. English dialogue. 123 mins. 

Paris, Texas (is) 

July 28 (5.15 & 8.00 p.m.) 

Paris, Texas is the film that brought Wenders 
international acclaim (the Grand Prix at Cannes 
and a British Academy Award). It is also a film 
that stretched him to the limit. Because it centres 
on a hero who has to begin his life from scratch, 
Wenders has to find a style that, unusually for 
him, owes nothing to any previous film. Because 
Sam Shepard's screenplay explores the split 
between a sentimental attachment to the ideal of 
family and the impossibility of sustaining this 
ideal in practice, Wenders is compelled—for the 
first time in his work—to confront raw emotion. 

Travis (Harry Dean Stanton) is discovered wan¬ 
dering in the desert and is picked up by his 
brother Walt (Dean Stock well). Four years before, 
Travis has disappeared. His wife Jane (Nastassja 
Kinski) has left their son Hunter (Hunter Carson) 
with Walt and his wife Ann (Aurore Clement) 
before she too has vanished. In his brother's 
home, Travis slowly recovers contact with reality 
and with his son—in so doing, disturbing the 
family Walt and Ann have built up around 
Hunter after Travis's disappearance. When Travis 
takes his son with him to search for Jane, it means 



PARIS TEXAS 

the breaking up of one family in an endeavour to 
re-establish another. 

The film's most famous section is the reunion 
between Travis and his wife at the peepshow in 
Houston where she works, the two separated by a 
two-way mirror in which he can see her but she 
cannot see him and where he can only talk via the 
phone. It is the ultimate image for a theme that 
has pervaded the film: namely, the ironic contrast 
between the increasing sophistication of techno¬ 
logical communications and yet the increasing 
difficulty of human contact. What was envisaged 
by Travis as an intimate conversation between 
him and Jane about their lives and future slowly 
forms itself into two moving monologues, back to 
back, about an irretrievable past. 

Paris, Texas is not a perfect movie. The opening 
mystery is a little prolonged. Despite Kinski's 
superb performance (she had made her screen 
debut in Wenders' Wrong Movement) the film's 
attitude to women is rather reactionary. Stanton's 
sensitive but over-tearful characterisation threat¬ 
ens occasionally to topple the film into a male 
weepie. Nevertheless, the script is teeming with 
themes and stories within stories about family. 


home and roots. It is a spiritual odyssey, a sort of 
pilgrim's progress that starts literally in the 
Valley of Death but ends not in the Celestial City 
but in a Houston that Wenders has tartly nick¬ 
named 'Lego-Land'. Few films have related land¬ 
scape so eloquently to the psyche of its people, 
and the experience might have been as purgative 
for the director as it was for its hero. With Paris, 
Texas, Wenders is getting America out of his sys¬ 
tem.— Neil Sinyard. 

Director: Wim Wenders. W. Germany/France, 1984. 

Starring: Harry Dean Stanton, Dean Stockwell, Aurore Clement. 
Colour. English dialogue. 148 mins. 

Wings of Desire 

(Der Himmel iiber BerUn)( 15) 

July 22-27 

(See Calendar for times) 

Wenders returned to Germany to make this beau¬ 
tiful film, which won him the prize for best direc¬ 
tion at last year's Cannes Film Festival. The 
original title trans¬ 
lates as Sky Over 
Berlin, and the film 
is in part an imagi¬ 
native portrait of 
that divided city. It 
is not, however, a 
documentary. Our 
guides to Berlin 
happen to be two 
angels, and right 
from its opening 
scenes Wings of 
Desire has the poet¬ 
ic qualities of a 
fable or fairy-tale. 

This element of the 
fantastic is new in 
Wenders' work and it helps to establish a fresh 
perspective on familiar themes. 

Damiel (Bruno Ganz) and Cassiel (Otto Sander) 
are the two angels who keep a benign watch over 
Berlin. Although invisible to most mortals (the 
young at heart and cinemagoers are priviledged 
exceptions), they are intimately acquainted with 
the history of the city and the thoughts of its citi¬ 
zens. Their presence is brilliantly captured by 
Wenders' fluid camera, which tracks and glides 
in appropriately mysterious ways as it accompa¬ 


nies the angels silently observing and comforting 
the people of the city. Three of the human figures 
receive special attention. One is an old Berliner 
who shares with us his memories of the city's 
troubled past as he wanders through its tattered 
remains. The second is Peter Falk, who plays him¬ 
self as an American actor making a movie about 
Germany's Nazi past. And the third is Marion 
(Solveig Dommartin), a beautiful trapeze artist 
who performs her own flying act in a travelling 
circus. 

We view these characters through the eyes of 
the two angels, who begin to be affected by their 
contact with humans. Slowly but surely, the film 
develops into a wonderful meditation on what it 
means to be human. The angels discover the sim¬ 
ple pleasures of physical existence, with Damiel 
becoming fully human through his love for 
Marion. It seems that, according to medieval 
church legend, angels are sexless and can only see 
in black and white. Thus the first part of Wings of 
Desire is filmed in black and white, with colour 
taking over at the point when Damiel experiences 
human desire. It is something of a revelation in 
itself to find a 
Wenders hero not 
only discovering 
his identity but also 
finding a female 
partner. 

Wings of Desire 
continues the more 
optimistic outlook 
to be found in 
Wenders' recent 
work. It also repre¬ 
sents a return to the 
concerns of his ear¬ 
lier German 

movies, with Peter 
Handke making a 
major contribution 
to a fine screenplay. However, if the film has a 
fault it is that Handke's densely-vyritten commen¬ 
tary sometimes jars with the simplicity and beau¬ 
ty of the imagery conjured up by Wenders and 
veteran cinematographer Henri Alekan. That 
said. Wings of Desire is without doubt one of the 
great European films of the decade and should on 
no account be missed.— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Wim Wenders. W. GermanyfFrance, 1987. 

Staring: Bruno Ganz, Solveig Dommartin, Otto Sander. 

Black & white/colour. Dolby stereo. English subtitles. 130 mins. 
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Love and Money 

FIVE BY FASSBINDER 


As a contribution to European Cinema and Television Year 1988, the British Film Institute has renewed 
the rights to five of Fassbinder's films, which we are pleased to present in brand new 35mm prints. 
Six years ago Rainer Werner Fassbinder died in Munich, bringing to an end an extraordinarily prolific 
career in cinema, television and theatre. Fassbinder began film-making at a time when many other 
film-makers of his generation had rejected narrative and the emotional identifications of conventional 
Hollywood cinema in favour of a rarified, intellectual examination of the properties of film itself. Instead, 
Fassbinder forged an aesthetic that contained increasingly outspoken criticism of post-war Germany 
within fictional forms that borrowed heavily from melodrama and family romance. Our selection com¬ 
prises five of his most distinctive films from the early to mid-70s, but the emotional and social land¬ 
scape will be very familiar to a British audience of the late 80s. 

(The following notes on individual films are by Christian Braad Thomsen.) 


The Merchant of Four 

Seasons (Oer Handier der 
vier Jahreszeiten) (15) 

August 4 (6.30 p.m.) 

The Merchant of Four Seasons is a strong critique of 
Germany's petit bourgeoisie and a tender and 
poetic picture of people trapped in a situation 
they cannot overlook or change. It was 
Fassbinder's first widely recognised film, a defi¬ 
nite break with his more closed avant-garde work 
and an entrance to a truly papular form at the 
level of his beloved Hollywood directors, but 
more relevant than most of them. 

Director: Rainer Wemer Fassbinder. W. Germany, 1971. 

Starring: Hans Hirschmuller, Hanna Schygulla, Andrea Schober. 
Colour. English Subtitles. 90 mins. 


THE MERCHANT OF FOUR SEASONS 




THE BITTER TEARS OF PETRA VON KANT 


The Bitter Tears of 
Petra von Kant 

(Die bitteren Tranen der 
Petra von Kant) (15) 

August 11 (6.00 p.m.) 

This is probably Fassbinder's most mature work, 
a film that accumulates and purifies all his 
themes about love and society. Petra is a newly 



divorced fashion designer who tries to liberate 
herself. But when she falls in love with another 
women her possessiveness stifles the relation¬ 
ship. It is one of the great love stories of modern 
cinema, and shows emotions as influenced by 
social positions. 


THE BITTER TEARS OF PETRA VON KANT 



FEAR EATS THE SOUL 

Director: Rainer Wemer Fassbinder. W. Germany, 1972. 

Starring: Margit Carstensen, Hanna Schygulla, Irm Hermann. 
Colour. English subtitles. 124 mins. 

Fear Eats the Soul 

(Angst essen Seele auf) (15) 

August 18 (6.30 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Fear Eats the Soul was Fassbinder's definite inter¬ 
national breakthrough, awarded the critics' prize 
at the 1974 Cannes Festival. It tells the love story 
of an old charwoman, who used to be a member 
of the Nazi party, and a young Arab immigrant 
worker, who is a victim of modern racism. The 
film links Sirkian melodrama with a bitter criti¬ 
cism of German petit bourgeois values. 

Director: Rainer Wemer Fassbinder. W. Germany, 1974. 

Starring: Brigitte Mira, El Hedi Ben Salem, Barbara Valentin. 
Colour. English subtitles. 93 mins. 
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who takes a lover out of boredom. Six years after 
the affair has finished, the husband discovers 
revealing love letters, the former lover is killed in 
a duel and Effi is repudiated. A unique example 
of how to adapt a novel without betraying the 
text. 

Director: Rainer Werner Fassbinder. W. Germany, 1974. 

Starring: Hanna Schygulla, Wolfgang Schenck, Karlheinz Rohm. 
Colour. English subtitles. 123 mins. 



Director. Ridley Scott. U.S.A., 1987. 
Starring: Tom Berenger, Mimi Rogers, 
Lorraine Bracco. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 108 mins. 

RoboCop (18) 

July 8-10 


Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


EFFI BRIEST 

Effi Driest (PG) 

August 20, 21 (3.00 p.m.) 

Fassbinder wanted to adapt Fontane's famous 
novel from the start of his career. It tells the story 
of a young girl, married to a man twice her age. 


Fox (Faustrecht der 
Freiheit) (18) 

August 25 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Faustrecht is a word indicating the right of the fist 
in the wild west, and this right is the dominating 
force in modern society as Fassbinder sees it. His 
story is another version of Petra von Kant, this 
time a love story between two men, one of them a 
small trickster who has won the big prize money 
in a lottery. His boyfriend lures him to invest the 
unexpected fortune in his father's failing busi¬ 
ness. Of course everything goes wrong, and he 
loses both his money and his lover. 

Director: Rainer Werner Fassbinder. W. Germany, 1975. 

Starring: Rainer Werner Fassbinder, Peter Chatel, 

Karlheinz Bohm. 

Colour. English subtitles. 123 mins. pox 


SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME 

Someone to Watch 
Over Me (15) 

July 1-3 

British director Ridley Scott (Alien, Blade Runner) 
brings his rich visual style to bear on the modern 
American thriller, and the result is a wonderfully 
atmospheric and intriguing movie. The story 
begins when cultivated New York detective Mike 
Keegan (Tom Beringer) is assigned to protect 
rich Manhattan socialite Claire Gregory (Mimi 
Rogers), who is under threat after having 
witnessed a vicious killing. He is attracted to her, 
not to mention her fabulously rich and 
sophisticated lifestyle, while she falls for his 
rough charms. The question is whether their 
contrasting backgrounds make them compatible 
and whether Keegan should leave his wife and 
son for Claire. 

Howard Franklin's screenplay touches on the 
interesting issue of the class system in America 
and invites comparisons with Fatal Attraction tor 
the way in which it portrays the threat posed to 
the family unit by an unfaithful husband. In both 
films the threat is seen as the seductress, whose 
'otherness' is conjured up by Ridley Scott in a 
manner that recalls his depiction of the beautiful 
female android in Blade Runner. If, as in Blade 
Runner, style finally wins out over content, it is 
not without an interesting struggle. 






Paul Verhoeven's very funny and violent comic- 
strip fable imagines a future Detroit where a 
privatised police force is fighting a losing battle 
against crime. The solution to the problem is 
RoboCop, an invulnerable composite of man and 
robot cobbled together by scientists from the 
sinister Omni Consumer Products organisation. 
The device is a triumph for the company until 
RoboCop's computer programme begins to be 
affected by the memories and feelings of its 
human element—the remains of an honest young 
patrolman who was shot by criminals with police 
connections. 

In this, his first fully-fledged Hollywood movie, 
Dutch director Verhoeven goes all out to shock 
and amuse a large American audience. The 
whole film can in fact be seen as a caricature of 
America and its media. And nothing in 
Broadcast News can match RoboCop's concept 
of America's three-minute TV world news, with its 
placid anchor-persons and its commercial 
breaks for 'Nukem' ('the explosive family game') 
and '6000 SUX' ('the 
car that halts a 
dinosaur in its 
tracks'). The film's 
black humour is 
even capable of 
exploiting to effect 
the old joke about 
machines turning on 
their creators, as 
demonstrated in the 
brilliantly timed 
sequence where a 
lumbering 
mechanical giant is 
proudly introduced 
to the management 
and proceeds to gun 
down a company 
executive. Only the 
unduly squeamish 
will find it impossible 
to cheer. 


Director: Paul 
Verhoeven. U.S.A., 
1987. 

Starring: Peter Weller, 
Nancy Allen. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 
102 mins. 
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Full Metal Jacket (18) 

July 15, 16 


Master craftsman Stanley Kubrick’s contribution 
to the current cycle of films about the Vietnam 
war is a chillingly powerful piece of drama. The 
central character is 'Joker' (Mathew Modine), a 
young Marine who has 'born to kill' written on his 
helmet and a 'peace' badge pinned to his collar. 
We follow Joker and his fellow Marines through 
their dehumanising training programme (with 
real-life former drill instuctor Lee Ermey 
mesmerising as the foul-mouthed sergeant) to 
Vietnam itself, where Joker tires of his behind- 
the-lines job as military journalist and provokes 
his commander into sending him into the thick of 
the action. 


Director: Stanley Kubrick. G.B., 1987. 

Starring: Mathew Modine, Vincent D'Onofrio. 

Colour. 116 mins. 

SLAM DANCE 


Platoon (15) 

July 22, 23. 


Oliver Stone exorcises his past in this partly 
autobiographical account of a young American 
soldier's experiences in Vietnam. Part of the 
director's project was to provide a more accurate 
and authentic depiction of the realities of combat 
than the stylised portrayals of Apocalypse Now 
and The Deer Hunter. This concern distinguishes 
the opening section of Platoon, which is very 
successful as capturing what Stone has 
described as 'the mood, the look, the actual 


Slam Dance 

(15) 

July 28-31 


Tom Hulce (of Amadeus 
fame) plays a charming but 
unreliable cartoonist whose 
exasperated wife has left him 
and whose ex-girlfriend has 
been found dead. While searching for the killer, 
he finds himself suspected and chased by both 
sides of the law. Eventually he resorts to 
assuming the identity of one of his pursuers in an 
attempt to solve the mystery and escape the 
nightmare his life has become. 

This stylish and quirky thriller represents a 
dramatic change of pace for Chinese-American 
director Wayne Wang {Chan Is Missing, Dim 
Sum), who reveals an unsuspected talent for 
handling glossy visuals and moody flashbacks. 
Behind the brilliant surfaces, though, is an 
intriguing tale of an irresponsible man who is 
forced by extraordinary circumstances to take 


FULL METAL JACKET 

geography of war'. However, the film soon 
develops into a highly subjective depiction of the 
Vietnam experience as a moral and spiritual 
testing ground for its young hero. As in most 
American movies about Vietnam, the political is 
bypassed for the 
metaphysical. The real 
subject of these films is not 
the realities of the war itself 
but its effect on the American 
psyche. 


Director: Oliver Stone. U.S.A., 
1987. 

Starring: Charlie Sheen, William 
Dafoe, 

Tom Berenger. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 


Stock of his life. Don Opper's inventive script 
delights in blurring the boundaries between 
illusion and reality and surrounds its put-upon 
protagonist with a rich gallery of human 
eccentrics. The result is an unpredictable and 
often very funny entertainment. 

Director: Wayne Wang. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Tom Hulce, Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio, 
Adam Ant. 

Colour. Ultra stereo. 101 mins. 

White Mischief (i8) 

August 3-7 

Set in Kenya in 1941, White Mischief \s an 
account of the 'Happy Valley' set of colonial Brits 
who indulged themselves at a safe distance from 
the home front. In particular, the film focuses on 
the scandal surrounding the killing of Lord Erroll, 
a former member of the British Union of Fascists 
who had a series of flamboyant affairs with the 
colony's leading ladies. One of Errol's conquests 
was Lady Broughton, the beautiful young wife of 
Sir 'Jock' Delves Broughton, who was accused 


NO WAY OUT 

it is tempting to read White Mischief as a satire 
on colonial folly, whether intended as such or not. 

Director: Michael Radford. G.B., 1987. 

Starring: Charles Dance, Greta Scacchi, Joss 
Ackiand. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 107 mins. 




No Way Out (15) 
August 10-14 


and acquitted of ErroH's murder. 

Director Michael Radford has said that his aim 
was to capture 'a melancholy sense of wasted 
lives'. To this end the film indulges in lush period 
detail and casts a sympathetic gaze at the antics 
of these debauched colonials. As played by 
Greta Scacchi, Lady Broughton is just a pretty 
young thing who represents 'a welcome piece of 
fresh meat' to the jaded set at the club. In a 
seriously underwritten part, Charles Dance can 
do little except pose for the camera as Lord 
Erroll. It is difficult in these circumstances to take 
seriously Radford's remark that Erroll and Lady 
Broughton 'were genuinely in love'. Indeed, with 
its often comic emphasis on naughty goings on. 


A U.S. Navy Officer working at 
the Pentagon (Kevin Costner) 
has an affair with a beautiful 
woman who also happens to be 
the mistress of his boss (Gene 
Hackman), the Secretary of 
Defence. By the time he realises 
this, his chief, irate at 
discovering he has an unknown 
rival, has inadvertently killed the 
girl. He then orders Costner to 
track down the only witness to 
the accident—which is 
unfortunate as Costner is both 
the rival and the witness. He soon begins to fear 
for his life as the evidence begins to point to him. 
No Way Out is an absorbing political thriller full of 
double bluffs, cover-ups and sabotage. 


Director: Roger Donaldson. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Kevin Costner, Gene Hackman, Sean Young. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 115 mins. 


Stakeout ( 15 ) 

August 17-20 


When a psychotic cop-hater escapes from 
prison, the F.B.I. think he'll head for his ex- 
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girlfriend's home in 
Seattle, and Chris and 
Bill, a pair of irresponsible 
detectives, are assigned 
to keep a watch on the 
place. All goes well until 
Chris falls in love with the 
girl. And while the affair 
develops and Bill fumes, 
the escaped killer travels 
closer... 

With Richard Dreyfuss 
continuing his current run 
of cracking performances 
and Emilio Estevez 
providing likeable stooge 
support. Stakeout \s slick, 
wisecracking, 
hyperactive, and 
tremendous fun—a 
comedy thriller as strong on laughs as on 
suspense. 

Director: John Badham. U.S.A., 1987. 
Starring: Richard Dreyfuss, Emilio Estevez, 
Madeline Stowe. 

Colour: Dolby stereo. 117 mins. 


proceeds to make the 
family's life a nightmare 
by using threats and 
physical violence. 

Much has been made 
of how the film casts the 
'other woman' as a 
dangerous psychopath 
who is bent on destroying 
the nuclear family. But it 
is doubtful that Lyne is 
consciously pushing a 
dubious line in sexual 
politics. On this level the 
film seems genuinely 
confused, with Glenn 
Close's excellent 
performance eliciting 
considerable sympathy 
for the woman, who sees 
herself as the victim. In any event, Lyne seems 
more interested in simply winding up the tension, 
even resorting to the use of the old device of the 
rollercoaster ride at one point and throwing in a 
touch of the slasher movie for a gruesome finale. 



STAKEOUT 


Fatal Attraction (18) 

August 24-28 

Adrian Lyne's hugely successful Fatal Attraction 
applies the shock tactics of the horror movie to a 
cautionary tale about the dangers of indulging in 
casual affairs. Michael Douglas plays a happily 
married New York attorney who has a brief 
sexual encounter with Glenn Close's publishing 
executive. For the man it's a diversion, but the 
woman wants the relationship to continue. She 

FATAL ATTRACTION 



Director: Adrian Lyne. U.S.A, 1987. 

Starring: Michael Douglas, Glenn Close, Anne Archer. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 
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THE FILM BUFF'S PARADISE 



ORIGINAL 
FILM POSTERS 

FILMSTAR 

PORTRAITS 

BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 80's FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A. AND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 

BIRMINGHAM 

B31JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

MON-SAT 
10.30am-6pm 
021-236 9879 



BIRMINGHAM FILM & TELEVISION FESTIVAL 
23 Sept - 8 Oct 1988 

'I've Been to 12 or 13 film festivals and I enjoyed 
this one more than most, there is less paranoia and panic... 

It's one of the nicest, it's not pretentious and it's evolving every year.' 

HOWARD SCHUMAN 

The Birmingham Film and Television Festival takes place from September 23 - October 8 
premiering new films nightly at four cinemas - The Triangle, Midlands Art Centre, Odeon 
Queensway and the Futurist. The Festival Fortnight of International Cinema will include 24 
films; under consideration are Good Morning Vietnam (Robin Williams); A Fish Called Wanda 
(Crichton/Cleese), The Red Sorghun (first Chinese film to win Berlin prize), Carlos Saura's El 
Dorado, Bob Hoskins' first direction (The 
Raggedy Rawney), Luc Besson's The Big Blue, 

Black Audio Film Collective's Testament, 

Cimino's The Sicilian, Robert Redford's 
Milagro Beanfield War, Frank Clarke's 
successor to Letter to Brezhnev, The Fruit 
Machine etc. 

A special focus on New Russian Cinema and 
a programme of New York independent 
cinema are also planned. 

The Third World Cinema Focus looks at 
black literature and black cinema; a 
programme of Films by Third World 
Women directors will also be shown. 

Major events organised by Women’s Film, Television and Video Network and Centre Focus 
will highlight the rapidly expanding regional media industry and its role in the new economy 
of Birmingham. 

The two television themes are Comedy on TV and Writing forjabout TV including a Celebrity 
Interview with Paul Jackson (Producer of The Young Ones etc), a day event on comedy on TV 
work by now renowned feature film directors. A special Forum examines how the 25% access 
for independent producers will affect the Midlands. The Festival Awards night (October 6) in 
association with the Variety Club of Great Britain rounds off a busy Fortnight. 

To get the best out of the Festival become a Festival Member (£15; £7.50) or a Festival Delegate 
(£50) - contact the Festival Office, Midlands Art Centre, Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham B12 
9HQ for details (440 2543/4221). 
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TRIANGLE CINEMA CALENDAR 


JULY - AUGUST 1988 


11 Monday 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 2.30 & 
6.30pm 


JUTLY 

1 Friday 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 3.00,6.15 & 
8.30pm 

SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME (15) 

11.15pm 

2 Saturday 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 3.00,6.15 & 
8.30pm 

SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME (15) 

11.15pm 

3 Sunday 

SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME (15) 
3.00pm 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 6.15 & 
8.30pm 

4 Monday 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 3.00,6.15 & 
8.30pm 

5 Tuesday 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 3.00,6.15 & 
8.30pm 

6 Wednesday 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 3.00 & 
8.30pm 

THE GOALKEEPERS FEAR OF THE 
PENALTY (PG) 6.30pm 

7 Thursday 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 3.00 & 
8.30pm 

THE GOALKEEPER S FEAR OF THE 
PENALTY (PG) 6.30pm 

8 Friday 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 2.30 & 
6.30pm 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 4.15 & 
8.30pm 

ROBOCOP(18) 11.15pm 

9 Saturday 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 4.15 8c 
8.30pm 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 6.30pm 
ROBOCOP(18) 11.15pm 

10 Sunday 

ROBOCOP (18) 3.00pm 
TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 6.30pm 
A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 8.30pm 


A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 4.15 8c 
8.30pm 

12 Tuesday 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 2.30 8c 
6.30pm 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 4.15 8c 
8.30pm 

13 Wednesday 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 2.30 8c 
6.30pm 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 4.15 8c 
8.30pm 

14 Thursday 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 2.30 8c 
6.30pm 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 4.15 8c 
8.3C^m 

15 Friday 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 2.30 8c 
6.30pm 

A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 4.15 8c 
8.30pm 

FULL METAL JACKET (18) 11.15pm 

16 Saturday 

Wenders: ALICE IN THE CITIES (U) 
3.00pm 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 6.30pm 
A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 8.30pm 
FULL METAL JACKET (18) 11.15pm 

17 Sunday 

Wenders: ALICE IN THE CITIES (U) 
3.00pm 

TRAVELLING NORTH (15) 6.3dpm 
A HANDFUL OF DUST (PG) 8.30pm 

18 Monday 

MAKING MR. RIGHT (15) 8c 
DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN (15) 3.00 
8c 7.00pm 

19 Tuesday 

MAKING MR. RIGHT (15) 8c 
DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN (15) 3.00 
8c 7.00pm 

20 Wednesday 
MAKING MR. RIGHT (15) & 
DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN (15) 3.00 


8c 7.00pm 

21 Thursday 

MAKING MR. RIGHT (15) 8c 
DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN (15) 3.00 
8c 7.0Opm 

22 Friday 

Wenders: WINGS OF DESIRE (15) 3.00, 
6.00 8c 8.20pm 
PLATOON (15) 11.15pm 

23 Saturday 

Wenders: KINGS OF THE ROAD (15) 
2.30pm 

Wenders: WINGS OF DESIRE (15) 6.00 
8c 8.20pm 

PLATOON (15) 11.15pm 

24 Sunday 

Wenders: KINGS OF THE ROAD (15) 
2.30pm 

Wenders: WINGS OF DESIRE (15) 6.00 
8c 8.20pm 

25 Monday 

Wenders: WINGS OF DESIRE (15) 3.00, 
6.00 8c 8.20pm 

26 Tuesday 

Wenders: WINGS OF DESIRE (15) 3.00, 
6.00 8c 8.20pm 

27 Wednesday 

Wenders: WINGS OF DESIRE (15) 3.00, 
6.00 8c 8.20pm 

28 Thursday 

SLAM DANCE (15) 3.00pm 
Wenders: PARIS, TEXAS (15) 5.15 8c 
8.00pm 

29 Friday 

IRONWEED (15) 3.00,5.30 8c 8.15pm 
SLAM DANCE (15) 11.15pm 

30 Saturday 

IRONWEED (15) 3.00,5.30 8c 8.15pm 
SAM DANCE (15) 11.15pm 

31 Sunday 

SAM DANCE (15) 3.00pm 
IRONWEED (15) 5.30 8c 8.15pm 


1 Monday 

IRONWEED (15) 3.00,5.30 8c 8.15pm 

2 Tuesday 

IRONWEED (15) 3.00,5.30 8c 8.15pm 

3 Wednesday 

WHITE MISCHIEF (18) 3.00pm 
IRONWEED (15) 5.30 8c 8.15pm 

4 Thursday 

WHITE MISCHIEF (18) 3.00pm 
Fassbinder: THE MERCHANT OF FOUR 
SEASONS (15) 6.30pm 


IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

5 Friday 

WHITE MISCHIEF (18) 3.00 8c 11.15pm 
THE WHALES OF AUGUST (U) 6.30pm 
IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

6 Saturday 

WHITE MISCHIEF (18) 3.00 8c 11.15pm 
THE WHALES OF AUGUST (U) 6.30pm 
IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

7 Sunday 

WHITE MISCHIEF (18) 3.00pm 
THE WHALES OF AUGUST (U) 6.30pm 
IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

8 Monday 

THE WHALES OF AUGUST (U) 3.00 8c 
6.30pm 

IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

9 Tuesday 

THE WHALES OF AUGUST (U) 3.008c 
6.30pm 

IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

10 Wednesday 

NO WAY OUT (15) 3.00pm 

THE WHALES OF AUGUST (U) 6.30pm 

IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

11 Thursday 

NO WAY OUT (15) 3.00pm 
Fassbinder: THE BITTER TEARS OF PETRA 
VAN KANT (15) 6.00pm 
IRONWEED (15) 8.15pm 

12 Friday 

Wenders: THE AMERICAN FRIEND (15) 
3.00 8c 8.30pm 
IRONWEED (15) 6.00pm 
NO WAY OUT (15) 11.15pm 

13 Saturday 

Wenders: THE AMERICAN FRIEND (15) 
3.00 8c 8.30pm 
IRONWEED (15) 6.00pm 
NO WAY OUT (15) 11.15pm 

14 Sunday 

NO WAY OUT (15) 3.00pm 
IRONWEED (15) 6.00pm 
Wenders: THE AMERICAN FRIEND (15) 
8.30pm 

15 Monday 

Wenders: THE AMERICAN FRIEND (15) 
3.00,6.15 8c 8.30pm 

16 Tuesday 

Wenders: THE AMERICAN FRIEND (15) 
3.00,6.15 8c 8.30pm 

17 Wednesday 
STAKEOUT (15) 3.00pm 

Wenders: THE AMERICAN FRIEND (15) 
6.15 8c 8.30pm 

18 Thursday 


STAKEOUT (15) 3.00pm 
Fassbinder: FEAR EATS THE SOUL (15) 
6.30 8c 8.30pm 

19 Friday 

STAKEOUT (15) 3.00 8c 11.15pm 
TAMPOPO (18) 6.15 8c 8.30pm 

20 Saturday 

Fassbinder: EFFIBRIEST (PG) 3.0Qpm 
TAMPOPO (18) 6.15 8c 8.30pm 
STAKEOUT (15) 11.15pm 

21 Sunday 

Fassbinder: EFFI BRIEST (PG) 3.00pm 
TAMPOPO (18) 6.15 8c 8.30pm 

22 Monday 

TAMPOPO (18) 3.00,6.15 8c 8.30pm 

23 Tuesday 

TAMPOPO (18) 3.00,6.15 8c 8.30pm 

24 Wednesday 

FATAL ATTRACTION (18) 3.00pm 
TAMPOPO (18) 6.15 8c 8.30pm 

25 Thursday 

FATAL ATTRACTION (18) 3.00pm 
Fassbinder: FOX (18) 6.15 8c 8.3(^m 

26 Friday 

FATAL ATTRACTION (18) 3.00 8c 
11.15pm 

TRACK 29 (18) 5.30, 7.15 8c 9.00pm 

27 Saturday 

FATAL ATTRACTION (18) 3.00 & 

11.15pm 

TRACK 29 (18) 5.30, 7.15 8c 9.00pm 

28 Sunday 

FATAL ATTRACTION (18) 3.00pm 
TRACK29 (18) 5.30, 7.15 8c 9.00pm 

29 Monday 

TRACK 29(18) 3.00,5.30, 7.15 8c 
9.00pm 

30 Tuesday 

TRACK29 (18) 3.00,5.30, 7.15 8c 
9.00pm 

31 Wednesday 

TRACK 29 (18) 3.00,5.30, 7.15 8c 
9.00pm 


ADVANCE BOOKING FOR ALL 
PERFORMANCES 

BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

ACCESSAaSA WEtCOME !N ADVANCE 











